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HAT a glorious day of opportunity for the Church! 

We are conscious of the tension in world affairs. 
We are aware of an atmosphere of uncertainty — not fear; 
just a groping in the shadows such as comes before the 
delayed breaking of a new day. 

But we are called to Go Forward. Taking this order 
from the Presiding Bishop and General Convention, your 
National Council presents the 1942 Program. It has to be 
presented in terms of money, but would to God we could 
get every member of this Church to see this Budget in 
terms of life and liberty rae fs 


Young people on the march with a part to play in 
the united movement of the Church's youth. 


On the college campus amid a million and a half 
students, daring young men and women and facul- 
ties alike striving to put the Christ-way into edu- 
cation. 


A Christian government in China calling us to aid 
in free and occupied areas. 


Britain's great missionary enterprises saved for this 
year by our gifts, again appealing for a “lend and 
lease’ lifeline to keep the Christian cause in their 
far-flung missionary field. 

The Philippines, Alaska, the Islands of the Sea, 
the West and Middle-west, “races and kindreds,” 
rural and urban areas, migrant camps, startling 
shifts in populations due to the defense program. 

What a glorious opportunity for every member of this 
Church! 

Democracy without Faith in God and good will cannot 
survive. The Church of the living Christ is the last and 
only bulwark which can stem the tide of the times. 

Not by might but by my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts. 


A CALL TO THE CHURCH FROM THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
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_The Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 


——+, The Spirit of Missions 


This Issue at a Glance 


THE COVER: The Nativity scene is one of fourteen paintings of the 

life of Christ, in the nave of Trinity Chapel, New York. The paint- 

ings, each 13 x 10 feet. were done in fresco style by the late Rachel 

Richardson Ominsky, one of the few Americans trained in the art of 
true fresco. Blue, red and gold are the dominant colors. 
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FORTH QUIZ 


The following questions are based on 
articles in this issue. Can you answer them? 


1—What substitute for Christmas candles 
did the missionaries use in the west China 
village of Chennan? 

2—Settlers from what state started St. 
James’ Church in Arlington, Vt.? 

3—Why is Bishop Ronald Hall called 
Bishop of the Burma Road? 

4—Name four dioceses that have been 
leaders in making moving pictures of their 
work. 

5—What four or five countries near Pales- 
tine have had active fighting in recent 
months P 

6—What is unusual about the vestry of 
Trinity Church in Nevada City, California? 

7—What is St. Agnes’ Church in Miami, 
Fla., doing now to codperate with govern- 
ment activities ? 

8—How does the College Work Calendar 
differ from other Church calendars? 

9—When was the Choir School of St. 
Thomas’ Church in New York City founded ? 
By whom? : 

10—How many volumes does the Ameri- 
can Bible Society issue every minute? 

11—What connection did President Mc- 
Kinley have with St. John’s Hospital in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., during the Spanish- 
American War? 

12—Who composed the deputation sent 
by the National Council to survey work in 
the missionary district of Honolulu? 


Answers are on page 34. 
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Editor: Joseph E. Boyle 
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On Earth....Go0d Will 


A Message for Christmas, 1941 


By H. ST. GEORGE TUCKER, Presiding Bishop 


HAA 


N Christmas Day we celebrate God’s an- 

swer to man’s age-long prayer for help. 

Religion arises from a sense of insecurity 
and inadequacy. Man recognized his dire need 
of aid in the struggle to defend himself against 
the hostile powers, both natural and, at least in 
the earlier stages, supernatural, which threat- 
ened his welfare. He learned also from experi- 
ence the inadequacy of his own capacities and 
resources for the satisfaction of his desires and 
the attainment of his purposes. 


Looking back over the centuries we can find 
ample cause for gratitude in the blessings which 
we owe to Him who was born in Bethlehem. 

See aes 


What about God’s answer to our prayers for 
blessings to enable us to meet our present prob- 
lems? Are we not frequently as disconcerted at 
_ God’s way of answering our pleadings as were 

- those who rejected with scorn Christ’s claim to 
be the long-desired and expected deliverer? 


There is one blessing which perhaps all people 
will unite in asking God to bestow on this Christ- 
mas—a just and durable peace. A prayer for 
peace at Christmas seems peculiarly appropri- 
ate, for the angelic hosts heralded the birth of 
the Saviour by proclaiming, “Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace, good will toward 


men.” 


‘Are we justified in hoping that God will an- 
swer such a prayer? The song of the angels 
suggests the condition upon which alone we can 


. SONU 


The Message of Christmas—’’Peace on Earth”—is told in striking fashion 
by the photo on the page opposite. It was taken by Clarence A. Purchase. 


expect such a hope to be realized. Their prom- 
ise waS peace on earth to men of good will. 
Where good will is lacking even God cannot es- 
tablish a just and durable peace. 
Cte ane 

We know by sad experience that our own at- 
tempts to secure peace by force or by negotia- 
tions have proved a failure. The reason for this 
is not that the force used has been inadequate, 
nor even that the negotiators were not wise 
enough to work out proper peace terms. Is not 
the real cause of the failure of such attempts the 
lack of that spirit of peace which the angels call 
good will? 


If we ask God for peace, then we need not 


expect His answer to take the form of a grant of 
more power to subdue aggressors, nor of more 
cleverness in negotiating peace terms. What we 
can expect is that God will send into our hearts 
the spirit of Him whom we call the Prince of 
Peace. If we will surrender ourselves to the 
guidance and influence of that spirit, He will de- 
velop in us the good will which as the angelic 
song suggests is the only basis of a just and 
durable peace. 

Let us, therefore, approach this Christmas not 
only with gratitude for what God has done in 


the past, but with the confident expectation that 
if we dedicate ourselves to Him, He will qualify _ 


us to take our place among those concerning 


whom our Lord said, “Blessed are the peace- 
makers: for they shall be called the children 


of God.” 
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NCE I watched a gaunt ungain- 

ly camel searching for a few 

blades of dry grass on the sand 

dunes near Gaza. Some world- 
famous men were present on that oc- 
casion. Once in a while the camel 
would lift his head and look over, with 
the scornful indifference which charac- 
terizes the sardonic beast, but he 
found little to interest him. His pre- 
historic race has seen countless con- 
querors come and go, empires rise and 
fall, and languages change with the 
march of centuries. The presence of 
yet another new people and new civil- 
ization was to him of no importance. 
Semites and Hamites, Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, Turks, Mongols, French—and 
now British—an unending procession. 
_ The Holy Land has always been 
the center of war. It lies athwart the 
highways of three continents. Today 
its roads hear the rumble of mechanized 
troops, ships concentrate from all di- 
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Bethlehem, Christ’s birthplace, 
hears Christmas chimes from this 
tower on the Church of the Nativity. 


rections on the precious Suez Canal, 
oil pipelines furrow its rocky hills, and 
airships roar overhead. 

But with war all around it, the Land 
has been singularly free from fighting. 
The strife has been in all the country 
outside. Egypt, Ethiopia, Syria, 
Greece, Iraq and Iran are all neigh- 
bors. From farther away have come 
evacuees, birds of passage from all 
parts of Europe and the Near East. 
Among them are Americans who quit 
Syria em masse and taxed the resources 
of Jerusalem to find accommodations 
in an already overcrowded city. 

Public notices are now printed in 
English, Hebrew, Arabic, French, 
Greek, Polish and Czech. They really 
should also be in Hindustani, Urdu, 
Serbian, German, Dutch and a few 
more. Among the refugees is a Swiss- 
educated, Greek-speaking, Turkish 
Moslem of Soviet Georgian extraction, 
troubled because he was enlisted in the 
German-speaking Jewish section of a 


A VIVID PICTURE 


As Christmas dawns again over 
the Christmas Land, the Holy 
Land of Bethlehem, Nazareth and 
Jerusalem, with war on every 
side, the American Church's 
the Rev. 
Charles T. Bridgeman, has been 


representative there, 


thinking about past centuries 
and what they brought to that 
country. 


regiment though he is really a Chris- 
tian at heart. 

Nor are all these people unmindful 
of the significance of the Holy Land. 
Its spell is over everyone. Each new 
group has had its religious observ- 
ances, Polish and French, Czechs in 
the Anglican Cathedral,’ Russians and 
Greeks. 

It is a great thing that the Cathedral 
has been able to maintain its services, 


Bringing cans for his oil refinery near im- 
portant Iran pipe line. Three Lions photo. 


Holy Land This Yuletide 


AFE IN BIRTHPLACE OF CHRISTIANITY 


by Charles T. Bridgeman 


as it has for these past fifty years. It 
is gratifying to see soldiers and nurses 
coming for their communion and for 
_ the quiet weekday evensong. Again 
and again it has seemed that some part 
of the work, a hospital or a school, 
must be closed as bombing or other 
fighting drew near, but the danger has 
passed. More than this, support has 
continued to come from friends all 
over the world. With their help, the 
Church can continue to teach the 
eternal principles, proclaimed by our 
Lord in this land, upon which alone a 
lasting peace may be one day estab- 
lished, 

Sometimes we have wondered 
whether war conditions would not 
cripple an important piece of work. 
Air raids on one of the coastal towns 
made the nights hideous for some 
weeks, and with the departure of many 
people to outlying villages, it was 
thought that two Church schools might 
have to be transferred elsewhere. 
Actually, however, the occasion never 
arose and the teachers and pupils who 


bravely stuck to their tasks day by day 


soon saw the other people returning 
again. But it does take grit to keep 
at it when wearied by a long night in 
a shelter, and the prospect of another 
and another, when the shrill sirens 
pierce the blacked-out night. 

In another coastal town a Church 
hospital staff wondered for a time 
whether the hospital ought not to close, 
so great was the responsibility of re- 
ceiving patients whose welfare in an air 
raid would depend upon the staff. The 
decision that the healing work must go 
on, whatever the danger, was soon 
justified by the stoical endurance with 
which the Arab patients accepted the 
necessity of being aroused once or 
twice a night to walk or be carried to 
the shelter, and the cheerfulness with 
which they sang songs, while not far 
away the dull thud of bombs could be 
heard. 

So we carry on. New tasks are born 
of the war. The presence of British 
troops has made necessary soldiers’ 
clubs to provide recreation for the men 
when on leave. Nurses, weary with 
long hours in hot climates, need rest 
and refreshment. St. George’s Hostel, 


Syrian camels (below) pass through streets of Damascus. Three Lions photo. (Top, right) This 
street in historic old Jerusalem has seen the traffic of three continents. 


Gendreau photo. 


normally occupied by care-free Ameri- 
can tourists and-others, has been lent 
to the Australian Red Cross as a leave 
center for their nurses. Hospitals 
pour out a stream of convalescents in 
dire demand of kindliness and hospital- 
ity. For all of these the Church and 
its people make provision. 
Everywhere reports come in of the 
greater seriousness with which congre- 
gations, especially those of the British 
communities, have been appearing for 
worship. Whatever the new war 
duties, people are taking their religion 
more earnestly and seeking support 


from God. 


Exchange. A London woman climbed, at 
considerable risk, into her bombed and ruined 
home, found a chest in which she had been 
saving money for a missionary gift, and sent 
her gift to the Church Missionary Society for 
work among lepers in India. At the same 
time there arrived at the C.MS. a gift from 
poor leper Churchmen in India, to help in 
restoration of a London church. 


In all great crises men have 
turned to religion. It is my hope 
that out of this present world crisis 
there will come again a turn of men 
to the Church: . . . Many of our 
most difficult problems today would 


be solved if workers and employers 
were members of the Church. 
—Justice Owen J. Roberts of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, speaking at a dinner 
gathering sponsored by the Philadel- 
phia Divinity School. 
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Bishop Hall (right) of Hongkong showing Dr. James Thayer Addison, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Council, the extent of his China field. 


Ronald Owen Hall is bishop of a stretch of China that reaches from 
the eastern seacoast to Burma and Tibet. He is Bishop of Hongkong, 
“Bishop of the Burma Road,” and a lot more. 

Speaking and preaching in many places during a brief visit to the 
United States, he has expressed again and again the gratitude of Chi- 
nese Church people for help received from America, not only during 
the present disaster but during the past century, through the mission- 
ary pioneers and the work they built up. 

Even more emphatic is Bishop Hall’s reminder that England at 
least and by inference America, owes China a debt which he says can 
never be repaid, for the courage displayed and the suffering endured 
in resisting military aggression. 

Whether in a shirt and faded khaki shorts, tramping a country road 
in some Chinese hinterland, or in bishop’s robes before the high altar 
of St. John’s Cathedral, New York, or in his own St. John’s Cathedral, 
Hongkong, he is equally at home, and equally in earnest about helping 
China. He is the son and grandson of English clergy. After ordina- 
tion he was secretary for the Student Christian Movement and visited 
the Orient. He had returned to England when a crisis arose in China 
between Chinese and British, and in the midst of strong anti-British 
sentiment, it was the Chinese who cabled for the Britisher, Ronald 
Hall, to come and straighten things out. He did, and remained for 
two years. Six years of pastoral and social work followed in England, 
with open-air preaching at town fairs, and much work with the un- 
employed during the depression in northern England. In 1932 China 
called again, the Archbishop of Canterbury consecrated him a bishop, 
and he went out to his huge diocese. 

Bishop Hall’s brother Noel is on the staff of Lord Halifax in Wash- 
ington. The Bishop hopes to be home in Hongkong by Christmas. 


Burma 


CLERGY IN FREE CHIN 


HE famous Burma Road lies 

almost wholly in my diocese. All 

along the roadway are groups 

of men from colleges in central 
China, engineers with perhaps fifty 
miles of roadway to supervise, doctors 
and nurses in hospitals established by 
the highways or the railway or the 
public health administration. 

Many of these men and women are 
Christians. The pastoral problem 
presented by their own needs, and also 
by their eagerness to reach those about 
them, is bewildering. Thousands of 
truck drivers and mechanics and hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers on the 
road present another problem at pres- 
ent quite insoluble. 

At Chennan where the united mid- 
dle schools from Hankow and Wu- 
chang are established there is, in a 
sense, a church in the school, and go- 
ing out from the school into the city 
and neighborhood the China Industrial 
Cooperatives are also at work in this 


College entrance, Hsichow. John Coe photo. 


Providing New Centers for Church 


by Ronald Owen Hall 


area. The Church in America has sent 
John Foster to work especially with 
the codperative. movement. The re- 
gional director and several of his staff 
at Kunming are Christians. Codpera- 
tives are non-political and are not 
specifically a religious movement but 
they are teaching men and women bet- 
ter ways of life, and they are indeed a 
highway for our God. 

Kunming, the capital of Yunnan 
province, is fast becoming an impor- 
tant Church center but the Church 
there is facing the acute problem of 
groups of Christians scattered in vil- 
lages and market towns anywhere 
from five to twenty miles in every 
direction. 

Under the leadership of Bishop An- 
drew Y. Y. Tsu, assistant in the 
diocese of Hongkong, with oversight 
of the Kunming area, several Ameri- 
can missionaries and a considerable 
group of Chinese clergy from the 
American dioceses of central China are 


Posts warn traffic from landslide on Burma Road until repairs are made. C. A. Higgins photo. 


now working. Wherever groups of 
Christian people find themselves 
refugeeing in a place where there is 
no Christian church they have begun 
a church in a house and have drawn 
in their neighbors. These new Chris- 
tian groups need teaching and pastoral 
care. The urgent thing is to place 
qualified Chinese leaders where the 
work needs to be done, and back 
them up. 

Besides Kunming and Chennan, the 
work of the Church stretches from a 
place near the Burma border where a 
group of Christian Chinese doctors 
have’ established a school which they 
have asked Bishop Tsu to oversee, to 
Tsungyi, which is only one day’s jour- 
ney south to Chungking. At Tsungyi 
the Rev. T. T. Yang of the diocese of 
Hankow is working in a group of 
refugee Churchmen and women, and 
is reaching out among the other refu- 
gees and residents of the city. Cheki- 
ang Government University, from the 


END URGENT CALL FOR MORE WORKERS IN WAR EMERGENCY 


east coast, is now located here, and 
Bishop John Curtis of Chekiang has 
sent his only English priest, Anthony 
Spurr, to work among the government 
university staff. 

At Kweiyang, the capital of Kwei- 
chow province, the Rev. Quentin 
Huang of the diocese of Anking, has 
built up a vigorous Church work, 
mainly among the refugee students 
and professors in Great China Uni- 
versity, Yale Medical College, and 
the Provincial Medical University. He 
has now a staff of three assistants 
learning from him the technique of 
youth work, which has always been 
his special interest. 

A day’s journey west of here is 
Ahnshun, near one of the most beauti- 
ful waterfalls in the world. Here also 
is the beginning of a church. Another 
day westward is Kutsing, an important 
road, railway, and market center. 
Deaconess Julia Clark of Hankow 

(Continued on Page 33) 


A stone crusher helps maintain the Road. 


Famous St. Thomas’ Church choir, composed of forty boys and twenty men, which provides 
some of the finest Church music in the country, shown at the close of a Christmas service. 
Dezso Kallos photos. 


OW beautiful are the feet of 

them that preach the gospel 

of peace,” sang the boy so- 

prano in high, clear tones. 
As the Christmas music of Handel’s 
famous “Messiah” rang out through 
the church every eye was glued on 
the forty small figures who com- 
prise one of the finest boy choirs in 
America. 


Twice each Sunday and on all im- 
portant Church days, these youngsters, 
ranging in age from ten to fifteen, pro- 
vide the music in St. Thomas’ Church, 
on New York’s Fifth Avenue. The 
choir is famous not only for the high 
caliber of the boys’ voices, but also 
because it is carrying on the tradition 
of English church music. 

All the boys are students at the Choir 
School of St. Thomas’ Church, founded 
in 1918 by Dr. T. Tertius Noble, the 
parish’s noted choirmaster and former 
organist of York Minster, England. 


10 


The school’s primary purpose is to 
train boys for St. Thomas’ Church 
choir, but at the same time it provides 
them with such a thorough scholastic 
training that many of its graduates go 


Music Equals 


BOYS IN FAMOL 


on to some of the better secondary 


schools including Kent, Hotchkiss, 
Phillips Exeter, and Trinity. 

One of the unique features of the 
Choir School is the inclusion of music 
as a major subject in the curriculum. : 
To the musically talented boy this is 4 
particularly valuable for he learns not : 
only how to sing, but also receives 
instruction in the appreciation and 
theory of music. Constant study of 
the works of the great masters develops 
in him an understanding of and a taste 
for good music. And there are frequent 
opportunities to attend symphony con- 
certs, recitals, and other musical events 
of interest. Choir rehearsals for the 
Sunday services are held daily for one 
hour, while one hour a week is devoted 
to instruction in music theory by the 
choirmaster. 

The regular subjects listed in the 
curriculum correspond closely to those 
given in the public schools and are 
taught by three men teachers, or ‘‘mas- 
ters” as they are called. The grades 
or “forms” begin with the sixth and 4 


For formal dress the Choir School boys wear dark double-breasted suits and Eton collars. 


include the first year of high school. 
All the boys attend St. Thomas’ Church 
school on Sunday: mornings. 

Open from September to June, the 
school gives winter and spring holidays 
of ten days each after Church services 
on Christmas and Easter. However, 
the boys are expected to sing at all 
services during short vacations and 
they may be called upon at any time to 
sing at weddings or funerals. Since 
most of the students live in the metro- 
politan area, they are free to go home 
on Sundays after the afternoon service 
and are not required to report at the 
school until five o’clock on Monday 
afternoon. 

For their singing at weddings and 
funerals the boys receive special fees 
and these are deposited for them in a 
savings account. Here the money 
accumulates interest until it is paid to 
them when they are honorably dis- 
missed from the school. Since the 
school operates under an endowment 
and is on a sound and permanent finan- 
cial basis, the only charge to the 


St. Thomas’ Church, Keystone photo. 


Readin, Ritin, Rithmetic at St. Thomas’ 


NEW YORK CHOIR SCHOOL GET UNUSUAL MUSICAL TRAINING 


students is an annual fee of $75. 

Located in a large old brownstone 
front on West 55th Street, the $chool is 
only four blocks from Central Park. On 
this huge playground the boys spend 
two and a half hours every afternoon in 


out-door sports of all kinds. Two 
masters supervise the students con- 
stantly while they are in the park, 
coaching the teams and directing the 
younger boys in their play. Competi- 
tive spirit runs high at the Choir School 
whose teams in football, basketball, 
baseball and track play other metro- 
politan teams regularly. 

During their free time many of the 
boys, especially the younger ones, read, 
play games, or sit before the open fire 
in the housemother’s room. And then 
on Saturday evenings there are movies 
or a dance to which parents and friends 
often come. 

Boys at St. Thomas’ Choir School 
have most of the advantages enjoyed 
by students in any private school plus 
the rare opportunity of receiving a 
well-rounded musical education. 


“Life and Liberty” Budget 


The 1942 budget of the National 
Church has been set at $2,524,870 and 
in adopting this, the National Council 
termed it a “life and liberty” budget. 
The amount includes $300,000 for 
Aid-to-British-Missions, although some 
dioceses and parishes are raising their 
share outside their regular budget 
commitments. 

The total budget represents a net 
increase of $16,161 over 1941. Small 
increases in appropriations are called 
for in most the mission fields, these 
offset for the most part by a reduction 
in the appropriations for Japan. The 
allocations to the three Japanese mis- 
sionary districts for 1941 were $174,- 
738; the amount budgeted for 1942 is 
$60,892. New religious regulations in 
Japan made the reduction in appropria- 
tion necessary. 

The Council will act finally upon 
the budget at its February meeting, 
after parishes and dioceses have re- 
ported their expectations. 


Classes at the Choir School are small and allow for greater individual instruction. 


Chaplain D. L. Dyreson presents New Testa- 


ments to men at San Francisco Presidio. 


F the three hundred million vol- 
umes produced by the American 
Bible Society were laid end to 
end—English and Cantonese— 
Russian and Mam and the others— 
they would form a course from New 
York City around the world to nearly 
every country in which the Society has 
some interest or work. Across the 
Atlantic to London, down through 
Europe, the Mediterranean and the 
Near East, past India to Siam, China, 
and the Pacific Islands, and back 
to Latin America would go this path of 
Bibles, Gospels and Testaments. 
Last year the stream of volumes 
would have touched Greece, Poland, 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


and southern France. This year it 
would touch Brazil, the East Indies, 
and hundreds of American Army 
camps. Next year it might even reach 
into Germany or Russia. For it has 
become an emergency line, a lifeline 
for isolated Christians, churches, 
schools and Bible societies in countries 
disrupted by war. 

The American Bible Society is the 
agency of churches in the United 
States for translating, publishing, and 
distributing the Bible in this country 
and in foreign fields where the 
churches’ missionaries work. It is the 
sort of agency that can print four 
hundred thousand Portuguese Gospels 
for missionary work in Brazil and turn 
up a Welsh Bible for an astounded 
British sailor on duty in Egypt. 

The biggest news for the American 
Bible Society is the: huge and con- 
stantly growing emergency: program 
that it faces today. Started in 1816 
as a small organization concentrated on 
the Atlantic Coast, it has grown to be 
one of the three major publishers of 
Scriptures in the world. In 1939, 
the last year before the tremendous 
changes brought by war, the American 
Bible Society issued more than seven 
million volumes, an average of four- 
teen every minute. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society and the National 


David Bisset reads a cheering story to Doris Tindall, whose sight was lost when a canteen 


was bombed by Nazi aviators in a recent air raid on the Midlands, Scotland. 
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Bible Society’s job is to reach isolated Ameri- 
cans, replace Bibles worn to tatters. Gendreau. 


Bible Society of Scotland accounted 
for another fourteen million, while all 
the other organizations in the world 
produced about five million volumes. 
The sun never sets on the world of 
the American Bible Society. Up in 
Alaska some Episcopal children, at 
their summer fishing camp, may be 
reading Bibles they obtained from the 
Society. In Detroit, a few hours 
later, a Hungarian colporteur who 
speaks seven useful languages may be 
making the rounds of the foreign sec- 
tion with various Bibles under his arm. 
In Texas an Army chaplain gives out 
khaki-colored Testaments to soldiers 
he encounters, while farther south in 
El Salvador a missionary in a remote 
section teaches her pupils to read and 
write by using the Bible as a textbook. 
In France, before the day is over, 
a refugee may receive a Testament to 
replace the one lost months ago during 
the fighting, while a British soldier in 
a German prison camp reads a Scrip- 
ture portion in his native language. 
Around in China, before the daily air 
raids drive everyone indoors, the col- 
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OLUMES A MINUTE 


Lifeline Around Globe 


Clergy and teachers often forego vacations 


to take Bibles to the unchurched. 


porteurs are busy. In the Philippine 
Islands, at the end of that day, some 
native men are poring over invaluable 
translations of the Scripture. 

Before the present war, the Ameri- 
can and British Bible Societies had 
their work throughout the world pretty 
well divided. In some countries such 
as Egypt, Palestine, and Chile, they 
had joint agencies to handle the work. 
Everywhere they worked in codpera- 
tion, never in competition. But the 
picture for both societies is radically 
changed today. 

In the first place, the American 
Bible Society has to make room some- 
where in its schedule for the needs of 
a million and a half American soldiers, 
to say nothing of a greatly increased 
body of sailors and marines. A town 
in Eastern Texas gives a Testament to 
every local boy who is drafted by the 
Army. Every graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy at Annapolis re- 
ceives a Bible. There must be pulpit 
Bibles for chapels at Army camps. 
Up to the end of June the American 
Bible Society had distributed, through 
Army and Navy chaplains, 2,000 
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IN MANY LANGUAGES 


Bibles, 142,000 Testaments and 99,000 
Gospels. 

In the second place, the outlook of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
whose bindery was destroyed recently, 
has changed completely. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society has undertaken to 
print 135,000 Spanish Bibles for Latin 
America, all of which were formerly 
produced in London. The American 
organization must supply all the needs 
of both American and British missions 
in Latin America now. 

_It is undertaking to keep alive the 
work of the French Bible Society and 
has already sent more than ten thou- 
sand volumes to southern France. 

Even in Germany the vitality of the 
Scriptures persists, and the American 
Bible Society plans to work to relieve 
any shortage of Bibles that occurs 
there. The Society is printing 10,000 
Russian Testaments and Psalms to be 
distributed to Russian war prisoners. 
In a dozen other countries a grant from 
the American Bible Society is helping 
to carry on the work. 

Publications of the Society are dis- 
tributed throughout the world by mis- 
sionaries of every church, by chap- 
lains, by volunteer workers and by 
hired colporteurs who often preach as 
they go. They are distributed by such 
means as the Wayside Fellowship of 


American Bible Society has Gospels in 200 
languages printed in several foreign tongues. 


the Episcopal Church in the Diocese 
of Southern Ohio. They are given out 
in hospitals, orphanages, and prisons. 

The center of this world-wide activ- 
ity is Bible House, which has moved, 
during the years, from locations in 
downtown Manhattan to its present 
new building farther uptown. There is 
the library, with Scriptures in more 
than 800 languages, and with portraits 
of early leaders: Elias Boudinot, the 
Society’s first president, and Chief 
Justice John Jay, its second head. 

President of the Society now is 
John T. Manson, while the treasurer is 
the Rev. Gilbert Darlington of the 
Episcopal Church, 

The Society leads in thé celebration 
of Universal Bible Sunday each year 
on the second Sunday in Advent. 


When states are too negligent or too poor to appropriate money for religious literature for 
their prisoners, Bible Societies hasten to supply varied texts for the men behind prison bars. 


Bishop Reifsnider and Dr. Takahara 
Takamatsu. 


HERE is no objection, even on 

the part of the Japanese gov- 

ernment (there may be on the 

part of individuals but not of 
the nation as a whole) to Christianity. 
That was the report which the Rt. 
Rev. Charles S. Reifsnider, formerly 
Bishop of North Kwanto, made to the 
National Council upon his return to 
the United States recently. 

“Temporary furlough” is the way 
which Bishop Reifsnider described the 
status of the American missionaries, 
including himself, who have with- 
drawn from Japan. 

“Do not get the impression the 
American work in Japan is not needed 
or that it is over,” said the Bishop. 
“They need us more than they have 
needed us in the past. We will not 
again control the Japanese missionaries 
who eventually go back. They will be 
under the Japanese bishops. For the 
time being, we are on temporary fur- 
lough but it is our hope and prayer 
that we may be able to return in the 
near future. We know we will go back 
with the desire and codperation of the 
Japanese Church.” 
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American Work in J 


BUT MISSIONARIES THEN WILL BE UND 


Bishow Reifsnider’s statement to the 
Council, in part, follows: 

“Yo the question whether the Japa- 
nese Church will be able to carry on 
financially and whether they will be 
able to carry on the Christian heritage 
brought to them by English and 
American missionaries in the past, my 
answer is that I believe they can and 
will. They have assumed tremendous 
financial sacrifice, limiting their sala- 
ries to amounts which barely cover 
the necessities of life. 

“As an example of the self-sacrific- 
ing spirit and courage at this difficult 
time, I should like to mention the elec- 
tion of the Bishop of North Kwanto. 
As bishop in charge at the diocesan 
convention, the Rt. Rev. John Naide 
called the clergy into the chancel and 
said to them: ‘You are about to enter 
upon a solemn act. I have called vou 
before the altar of God to make a de- 
cision. You will be required to make 
a very definite sacrifice to support the 
new bishop. It will mean you will be 


apa 


unable to give your children the edu- 
cation you would like to see them 
have. You will have to make great | 
sacrifice in your living conditions. Are 
you willing to do this, to support the 
bishop, your chief pastor, whom you 
are about to elect? If so, rise and be- 
fore God make your decision.’ They 
rose, to a man. Bishop Naide said, “Is 
this your unanimous decision, with 
God looking on?’ They said, ‘It is.’ 

“Later Bishop Naide called the lay 
delegates into the church and told 
them of the decision the clergy had 
made, and added, ‘You will have to 
share in this sacrifice if the Church is 
to assume this responsibility.’ One of 
the laity rose and said, ‘We have come 
here after prayer, after heart-search- 
ing, with the expressed determination, 
God willing, to make any sacrifice nec- 
essary to carry on the progress of His 
Kingdom in this diocese. I speak for 
all of us.’ 

“Clergy and laity then met together 
and a vote was taken. No nominations 


Clergy, laymen and women delegates at Bishop Reifsnider’s last diocesan convention. 
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“One of 1,600 St. Paul students, Tokyo. 


were made but it was found that the 
Rey. Timothy Makoto Makita had 
‘received the necessary number of 
votes, two-thirds in each house, for 
election. 
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RISDICTION OF JAPANESE BISHOPS 


“Another instance will show in the 
institutional field whether the Church 
through its board of directors has the 
necessary faith and determination to 
carry on. When I resigned as presi- 
dent of St. Paul’s University, Dr. 
Ikuzo Toyama, who had been a direc- 
tor, was elected in my stead. He is a 
very earnest layman who had been 
head of the University of Tokyo. At 
the time of the election, the chairman 
of the board, after a most _heart- 
searching speech telling them of their 
new responsibilities and how the eyes 
of the saints, from the time of Christ 
down to the present day, were upon 
the infant Church in Japan and all its 
activities, said that if the Church fell 
down in its responsibility to Almighty 
God, it would do the gravest harm. He 
called upon the board at that time to 
take an oath, after prayer, asking for 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. This 
resolution or oath was taken. each one 
signing his name and placing his per- 
sonal seal upon it to show he was per- 
sonally and publicly responsible: 


Reading from right to left, pledge of loyalty adopted by St. Paul’s University board. 
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Japanese bishops: From left, Sugai of South 

Tokyo; Yashiro, suffragan, Kobe; Maekawa 

of Hokkaido; Yanagihara, suffragan, Osaka; 

Makita, North Kwanto; Shinji Sasaki, Mid- 

Japan; seated, Matsui, Tokyo; Naide, Osaka; 
Jiro Sasaki, Kyoto. 


‘We, the board of directors, in con- 
sideration of the present situation at 
home and abroad, and in realization 
more and more of the importance of 
education in service to the nation, do 
hereby resolve to start afresh with re- 
newed organization, holding fast to the 
ideals of the founder, upholding the 
spirit of self-sacrifice and service, and 
working as one in a spirit of harmony 
with truth and sincerity for God and 
country.’ 

“On the basis of this resolution 
passed by the directors of St. Paul’s, 
the boards of St. Margaret’s School 
and St. Luke’s Medical Center have 
passed similar resolutions. Also, as 
far as possible they have the same 
board of directors for all the, institu- 
tions, and as they are self-perpetuat- 
ing, I believe we can be sure of 
Christian control in the spirit of this 
resolution for all time.” 


This world can be saved from political 
chaos and collapse by one thing only, and 
that is worship. . . . To worship is to 
quicken the conscience by the holiness of 
God, to feed the mind with the truth of 


God, to purge the imagination by the 
beauty of God, to open the heart to the 
love of God, to devote the will to the 
purpose of God—Archbishop Temple. 
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Colorful ceremonies marked the installa- 
tion of the Presiding Bishop’s seat at 
Washington Cathedral recently. The Bish- 
op of Washington, James E. Freeman, 
officiated, assisted by many Church lead- 
ers. Above, Presiding Bishop Tucker is 
shown after having occupied the seat. At 
the right, Bishop Freeman (to left of Pre- 
siding Bishop) is shown reading the in- 
stallation service. The seat was installed 
in line with action of General Convention 


at Kansas City in October, 1940. 


Cathedral 
Seat for 
residing 
Ishop 


St. James’ Church, Arlington, (left) is Vermont’s oldest Episcopal Church; the ; 

tower of the church looks out over the rugged and serene Vermont hills (above). 

It was largely due to the work of an early rector of St. James’—the Rev. 

Abraham Bronson—that “Eastern” diocese constituting Maine, New Hampshire’ 

Vermont, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, was established. Thus this historic 

parish has played an important part in the life of the Church in New England. 
Francis A. Rugg Photos. 


Green Mountain Church 


N the spring of 1764, a small group of determined young Church- 

men, rebelling against religious restrictions imposed upon them by 
the authorities of New Milford, Connecticut, emigrated to the rocky 
hills of Vermont. Here in the hamlet of Arlington, under the leadership 
of Capt. Jehiel Hawley, a stalwart Yankee of courage and vision, they 
founded the first Episcopal church in Vermont. Thus the establishment 
of the Church in the Green Mountain State preceded by about fifteen 
years the latter’s entry into the Union, the sesquicentennial of which is 
being celebrated this year. 


Jehiel Hawley, captain in the militia from New Milford, acted as 
their leader when they reached Arlington. At the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War, nearly the entire town was Episcopalian. During 
the War, the parish had a desperate struggle and when the Rev. 
Abraham Bronson went to Vermont in 1802, he found the Church 
almost extinct. Today St. James’ parish has more than 100 communi- 
cants. The Rev. Philip T. Fifer is rector. 

An interesting account of the parish and the Church in Vermont is 
contained in.“‘The History of St. James’ Parish, Arlington, Vt.,” by the 
Rey. George R. Brush, which has just been published by The Free 
Press Printing Co., Burlington, Vt. 


St. Jomes’, bell {right) was rung all day on Dec. 2, 1859, when John Brown was 

hanged; Mr. Fifer, the present rector, (lower right), greets the Rev. G. R. Brush, 

former rector. In the eighteenth century graveyard (below) are buried several of 
Ethan Allen’s “Green Mountain Boys.” 


(Top, left) Chinese children at Ningpo, British 
diocese of Chekiang, prepare for Christmas; 
(lower) Bessie Sims’ school children at Yang- 
chow pose as the “multitude of the heavenly 
host”: (right) the dogs brought guests for 
Christmas at the mission, Anvik, Alaska. 
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(Top center) Kingswood School girls of 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., present a Christmas 
pageant; (top right) dramatizing the Bethle- 
hem scene; (lower) Eduardo Masferre photo- 
graphed these real shepherds watching their 
carabao on a hillside near Sagada, P. I. 


TRUS MENG MANE 1G TENE RE ES I WS I I OR RYO 


Crowds of Negroes looked on (above) ‘at the ceremonies in which the Rev. John E. Culmer, Miami, Fla., broke ground (below) 
for the new Chapel of the Transfiguration in Liberty Square, federal housing project. On Mr. Culmer’s right is J. Hartman 
Taylor, Church school superintendent. Verne O. Williams photos. 
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ST. AGNES’® STARTS:CHAPEL 


LREADY famous as the largest Negro parish 

in the South and second only to St. Philip’s, 
New York, St. Agnes’ Church, Miami, now ‘makes 
more history by building a new mission to serve the 
federal housing project called Liberty Square. The 
need for the new mission arose partly because so 
many parishioners moved to the new residence 
center. As it is intended especially for people of 
low incomes, they cannot easily transport their 
families to the parish church, so the church went 
out to them. The new Chapel of the Transfiguration 
has a potential membership of 500. 

This is not the first time St. Agnes’ Church has 
codperated with government activities. Under the 
Rev. John E. Culmer, rector for eleven years, the 
parish hall has housed a federal sewing project, 
sometimes employing 150 women; a cornet band 
has trained a score of ’teen-age boys; a state employ- 
ment agency handles 1,000 applications a week. 

As part of the more regular parish work, a kinder- 
garten enrolls 136 children whose mothers are at 
work; this is self-supporting. The parish has four 
choirs, and the acolytes’ guild has 68 members. The 
rector has presented 942 for confirmation and bap- 
tized about 500 babies. 


Hawaiian Islands Are 


Challenging Opportunity 


COMMISSION REPORTS BRIGHT OUTLOOK 


HE Hawaiian Islands constitute 

“Drobably one of the greatest and 
most challenging missionary opportu- 
nities today,” declares a report from 
the deputation of the National Coun- 
cil commissioned to survey the 
Church’s work in the missionary dis- 
trict of Honolulu. The report was 
submitted to the Council at its recent 
meeting. 

The survey was undertaken at the 
request and with the codperation of 
the Bishop of Honolulu, Harrington S. 
Littell, after preliminary studies made 
by the Council’s Committee of Refer- 
ence. The deputation was composed 
of Bishop Stephen E. Keeler, coadjutor 
of Minnesota, and Dr. Kenneth C. M. 
Sills, president of Bowdoin College. 

The Council voted that in the future 
the district will be classified as a spe- 
cial overseas district, to be admin- 
istered under the Department of 
Foreign Missions. It also recom- 
mended some changes in the adminis- 
trative structure of the district and in 
certain of its institutions. 

The racial problem, a paramount 
one in the Islands, is being met by the 
Episcopal Church more effectively 
probably than by any other religious 


Iolani School, Honolulu, described by the Council's commission 
as “a valuable missionary enterprise and a credit to the Church,” 
enrolls boys of many races in its choir. 


At airfield on island of Molokai. Dr. Ken- 

neth C, M. Sills, left, and Bishop Stephen E. 

Keeler, right, flew over from Honolulu to 

visit Shingle Memorial Hospital and mission 
work or this island, 


body, according to advices received by 
the deputation from non-Episcopal 
sources. However, many years of dili- 
gent work remain to be done in this 
direction. 

Growing opportunities for work in 
connection with defense projects are 
noted by the deputation, especially at 
the Schofield Barracks Army Post. 
The work of the Robert W. Shingle, 
Jr., Memorial Hospital on Molokai, is 
declared to be “one of the most inter- 
esting and effective’ in the Islands. 
The deputation was greatly impressed 
by the strength of the Church’s work 
in the outer Islands to which Bishop 
Littell has given a great deal of time 
and energy, and commended highly 
the abilities of such leaders as Arch- 
deacon James Walker on Hawaii and 
Archdeacon Henry A. Willey on the 
Island of Kauai. 

Tolani School is declared to be “not 
only a valuable missionary enterprise 
but a credit to the Church.” 


New Men's Program 

Another step Forward in Service 
was taken when the National Council 
recently provided for the setting up 
of a united program for men’s work 
throughout the Church. The plan 
calls for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Laymen’s Work by the Pre- 
siding Bishop and of a secretary for 
Laymen’s Work at National Church 
headquarters. 

The objectives of the Presiding 
Bishop’s Forward in Service program 
will be the basis of the work, which 
will seek to integrate the activities of 
existing men’s organizations such as 
the Laymen’s League, Church Clubs, 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, parochial 
men’s clubs and similar groups. 

One of the objectives of this new 
plan will be the launching of a Men’s 
Corporate Gift, similar to the United 
Thank Offering of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary. Such a gift was provided for 
by General Convention. 


Cut from a reef off Waikiki Beach, by old Hawaiians, this coral 
cross stands in the garden of St. Andrew’s Priory, Honolulu, where 
students gather for special services. 


Born in St. John’s Hospital, this boy is never 
afraid to come back with sprains and bruises. 


R. William Augustus Muhlen- 

berg took a shining silver dol- 

lar from his pocket and held it 

up for Bishop Abraham Little- 
john to see. “I’m going to keep this 
as long as I live,” he said. 

“Why?” asked the first bishop of 
the new Diocese of Long Island. 

“Because,” the founder of St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York replied, “it is 
the first contribution I received toward 
building this hospital, and look at us 
now.” 

Bishop Littlejohn was looking, and 
he decided then and there to build a 
Church hospital in Brooklyn. 

The result—after years of emer- 


St. John’s Records Sevent 


LARGE BROOKLYN HOSPITAL DISPENSES FR 


gencies and achievements and ever- 
crowded buildings—is the present-day 
St. John’s Hospital near Fulton Street 
in New York’s most populous borough. 
The result is a plant with 200 beds, 
Clinics that have 25,000 visits in a 
year, free medical care for hundreds of 
needy persons, and medical social serv- 
ice that reached 1,600 cases last year. 

St. John’s Hospital, the largest unit 
of the Church Charity Foundation of 
the Diocese of Long Island, is a roomy 
brick building complete with all the 
requirements of a modern hospital. 
There are the nurseries, which housed 
822 new babies last year. There are 
wards and rooms for children and 
adults, nearly half of whom are able to 
pay only a part, if any, of their hos- 
pital expenses. 

Comfortable little corners are fur- 
nished as sitting rooms for patients 
and guests—better furnished than in 
many hospitals, perhaps, because of 
the efforts of an unusually successful 
women’s board, The top-floor solari- 
um, its walls painted with vines and 
hanging flowers, is a busy spot on a 
sunny day. In good weather the roof 
decks are bright with many-colored 


Sharing worries with the Rev. H. Augustus Guiley, director and chaplain (visiting a 
patient below), lifts the burdens of many sick persons and helps them to recovery. 
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umbrellas, and there, in little flower 
boxes, are the “gardens” tended by a 
woman in the Church old people’s 
home next door. 


In a separate building close to the 
hospital is the thriving out-patient de- 
partment. Ten years ago, in the worst 
of the depression, 700 or 800 persons 
were coming to St. John’s every month 
to seek medical treatment for which 
they had no money. The hospital, al- 
ready operating a pre-natal clinic, 
added clinics for medical, surgical, 
nose and throat and pediatric cases. 

The medical social service depart- 
ment at St. John’s works with both 
regular patients and out-patients. The 
director of the department, Mrs. Helen 
N. Thirwall, and her two case workers 
follow up every out-patient in the 
cardiac clinic for children and in the 
diabetic clinic, as well as many other 
cases. They see that the family un- 
derstands the treatment, particularly 
in diabetic cases, and often arrange for 
the essential insulin. They help the 
cardiac patient and his family get ad- 
justed to the necessary limitations of 
his ailment. 

The medical social service depart- 


Serious cardiac trouble makes this boy remain 
quiet; St. John’s provides him with a hobby. 


ne Years of Service 


DICAL CARE TO NEEDY HUNDREDS 


ment arranges for more than 100 chil- 
dren referred by the pediatric clinic 
to be sent to summer camps operated 
by a number of agencies. Some 
youngsters suffering from cardiac ail- 
ments are placed in private homes in 
the country to enjoy a vacation with 
careful supervision. 

These are some of the modern tasks 
of the hospital. They illustrate how 
far the institution has progressed since 
it was started in 1870. Bishop Little- 
john talked with a young doctor 
named Jerome Walker, who had tried 
and failed with a free dispensary in 
Brooklyn. The Church Charity Foun- 
dation had already started a home for 
the aged and an orphanage. Under 
Dr. Walker’s supervision a_ hospital 
committee opened a small dispensary. 
Within a year the committee took over 
a house, where it fitted out a dispen- 
sary and a few hospital rooms. Sister 
Julia of St. Luke’s was called to su- 
perintend the budding institution. 

In 1873 the first real Church hos- 
pital on Long Island, a frame building 
with room for forty patients, was com- 
pleted at a cost of $10,000. A larger 
building, with room for 100 patients, 


Reading to their patients is not a regular duty of the seventy-five 
student nurses, but this girl finds time to do it. 


was built within ten years, and it re- 
mains today as the out-patient depart- 
ment. The present hospital was com- 
pleted in 1928 after a successful cam- 
paign for $1,000,000. 

The most exciting chapter in St. 
John’s history occurred in the days of 
the Spanish-American War, when Dr. 
Arnold Wells Catlin, who served on 
the medical staff for fifty-seven years, 
visited the detention hospital at Mon- 
tauk Point. He found soldiers back 
from Cuba, as well as many who had 
not left the country, dying like flies 
of typhoid fever. He was horrified at 
the lack of care, and he determined to 
bring as many men as possible to St. 
John’s. Tripped up again and again 
by red tape, he finally wired to Presi- 
dent McKinley and received the Chief 
Executive’s personal permission to go 
ahead. 

In a little more than a month, 300 
men were brought to St. John’s. In 
the corridors, in wards, and even in the 
chapel the patients were placed. Only 
one life was lost. 

St. John’s is truly a Church hospi- 
tal. Bishop Stires laid the cornerstone 
for, the present building at a time when 


Visitors never fail to look into glass-enclosed 
nursery, nearly always filled with babies. 


that act seemed largely an act of faith, 
but he pledged himself to make the 
building a reality. 

The Rev. Charles) Henry Webb 
resigned last June after serving for 
nineteen years as director of the 
Church Charity Foundation. He was 
succeeded by the Rev. H. Augustus 
Guiley. Leighton M. Arrowsmith has 
handled the hospital’s administrative 
problems for twelve years. 

Another proof of the hospital’s 
Church connection is the Walter Gibb 
Memorial Chapel, which stands be- 
tween St. John’s and the old people’s 
home. Services are held every day. 


Sister Julia meets all patients who must ask for free or part-free 
care at the hospital. Roy Perry photos. 


A Navajo baby at the Good Shepherd Mis- 
sion, Fort Defiance, Ariz. Burleson photo. 


HROUGH the magic eye of the 
movie camera, Churchmen to- 
day are ‘“‘seeing for themselves” 
the far-flung educational and 
religious activities of their Church. On 
the screen, mission schools, hospitals, 
chapels and orphanages from Alaska 
to Puerto Rico and from Liberia and 
India to the desert wastes of New 
Mexico and Arizona, are becoming a 
reality. Famous stories of the Bible 


A scene from “The Great Commandment.” 


Rest hour is an informal time for the small kindergarten children at St. Ann’s Mission 
in El Paso, Texas. Photo by Burleson. 


“Magic Eye’ Portrat 


RELIGIOUS MOVIES, 


and memorable scenes from the life of 
Jesus also are being recorded on films, 
for the Church has begun literally to 
preach and teach through motion pic- 
tures. 

In the last few years, the National 
Council has been developing a library 
of silent films and slide lecture mate- 
rial. Today this collection has grown 
until it includes intimate glimpses of 
life and work in the defense-conscious 
Canal Zone, in war-torn China, in the 
Holy Land, in Brazil, Mexico, and in 
the deep South. No longer must the 
uninformed Churchman wonder as to 
just what uses his contributions are 
being put. These films show him a 
panorama of the practical and helpful 
ways in which his money is_ being 
spent. 

Nearly a score of dioceses have 
made moving pictures of their work— 
some of it in sound. Among the lead- 
ers are the dioceses of Long Island, 
Pennsylvania, New York, and South- 
ern Ohio. And many parishes use 
films and slides as one of the basic 
features in their educational program. 
At All Saints’ Church in Worcester, 
Mass., for example, religious movies 
are shown the Church school children 


and material is chosen that relates to 
the topic being studied. In this way 
the children learn more facts, and ac- 
quire a broader background of their 
subject, for tests show that 85 per cent 
of what we learn comes through the 
eyes. 

Out in Hollywood one of the most 
ardent proponents of visual education, 
the Rev. James K. Friedrich, founder 
of Cathedral Pictures, is busy develop- 
ing two-reel subjects suitable for 
Church schools. The first six pictures 
in this series will be in sound and will 
deal with incidents from the life of 
Christ. Mr. Friedrich has _ several 
religious productions to his credit, in- 
cluding “The Child of Bethlehem,” 
“The Prodigal Son,” “The Childhood 
of Jesus.” “A Certain Nobleman,” and 
“The Great Commandment.” The lat- 
ter—a full-length feature—is a story 
about Bible characters written by Mr. 
Friedrich and others, which has been 
shown in many large theaters through- 
out the country. 

An active producer and distributor 
of mission pictures is the Society for 
Visual Religious Education of Phila- 
delphia. Started in 1938 by John E. 
Burleson, son of the late Bishop Hugh 
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NOW SPONSORED 


A sick Indian woman is taken to San Juan Hospital, Farmington, N. M., by the Rev. 
R. Y. Davis, Miss Jane Turnbull and Paul Jim, interpreter. Burleson photo. 


York in Mission Fields 


RS 


i Latimer Burleson of South Dakota, the 

Society has photographed missions 
in Alaska, New Mexico, Texas, South 
Dakota and Arizona. Made in color 
and sound, these moving pictures run 
approximately an hour and give a 
vivid and informative account of what 
Church workers are doing in some of 
the remote and sparsely settled mission 
fields. 

The Society has shown its mis- 
sionary features in about 500 parishes 
and in thirty-six different dioceses. 
Nearly 35,000 persons have seen 

these pictures which have both an ed- 
ucational and a historical value. 

In Arizona, for example, where there 
are thousands of Navaio Indians— 
largest tribe in the United States—the 
film shows how the Church is working 
to overcome the superstitions of these 
primitive human beings and to educate 
them. On that whole vast desert there 
are only two Episcopal missions to 
serve these people and both are seen 
in this film: The Good Shepherd Mis- 
sion in Fort Defiance, Arizona, and the 
San Juan Mission in Farmington, New 
Mexico. The former is a home for 
orphans and the latter a hospital, but 
both do general mission work as well. 
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URCH, REVEAL ITS FAR-FLUNG ACTIVITIES 


This production shows the Navajo 
Reservation country and how the In- 
dians live, the trials of the missionaries 
in covering the desert areas. the bring- 
ing in of the sick and homeless, and 
the equipment with which the Church 
is working. 

One of the most distinguished con- 
tributors to all phases of visual educa- 
tion is The Harmon Foundation in 
New York City. Pioneer in the field 
of. religious moving pictures, this or- 
ganization has done research with all 
denominations and produces films of 
the highest professional caliber. Fea- 
tures include all phases of religious 
life and work among many races in 
many different climes. 

The American Bible Society recent- 
ly has put out a film dealing with the 
marketing and production of the Bible, 
while several other denominations be- 
sides the Episcopal—notably the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist, 
are now distributing religious features 
of high educational value. The Fed- 
eral Government provides films free of 
cost dealing with natural wonders, 
products of the land and recent trends 
such as migration. 

The whole field of visual education 


*% 


Chinese tots present Lenten mite box 
at All Saints’, Shanghai. 


is being explored by departments of 
the National Council and it is evident‘ 
the Church is awake to,the opportuni- 
ties and possibilities in this field. 
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President Roosevelt recently appointed the 
Rev. John B. Walthour to be Chaplain at 
the U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
N. Y. Mr. Walthour, who succeeds the 
Rev. Holt Fairfield Butt, 3d, has been rector 


of St. Andrew’s Church in Tampa, Fla. 


i 


The Rev. J. K. Friedrich talks with two actors. 


EARLY one hundred years have 
passed since the “forty-niners” 
began to pour into California’s 
gold country, and little remains 
today to remind the visitor of those 
lush days when eggs sold for twenty- 
five cents apiece and peaches were 
cheap at five dollars each. Yet this re- 
gion remains colorful and picturesque. 


with Nevada City’s Mayor, Benjamin Hall. 


The Rev. H. Thomas Pateman, 
who became rector of St. Mary’s, 
Napa, Calif., on November 1, pans gold 


Nevada City, a small village about 
sixty miles northeast of Sacramento, 
and in the heart of one of the richest 
gold mining regions in the United 
States, is the sort of locale Zane Grey 
might have written about and the sort 
of place in which Mark Twain did 
write. Here the little Episcopal Church 
known as Historic Trinity of the Gold 


Hydraulic mining near Nevada City. This is done by washing down the cliffs with powerful 
streams thrown from the nozzle of monitors which wash the gold ore loose. 
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Country, built on the site of the first 
trading post, serves many members of 
denominations not represented by 
churches. And its vestry, in addition 
to six Episcopalians, includes two Pres- 
byterians, two Congregationalists and 
one Quaker. 

On its site was the first store in that 
part of the country—an establishment 
built by a man named Caldwell in 
1849. Caldwell was preceded by three 
prospectors, Pennington, Cross, and ~ 
McCaig, who prospected on the creek 
which runs through the town and which 
they named Deer Creek, as it is still 
known. In 1849, unusually rich gravel 
strikes were made and it became a 
common thing for prospectors to wash 
an ounce of gold from every pan of 
dirt they picked up. 

News of this soon spread and drew 
prospectors with such speed that by 
1851 there were somewhere between 
15,000 and 35,000 men said to be 
working the “placers” within seven 
miles of Nevada City. Indeed, accord- 
ing to one authority, “gold was found 
even within the streets of the town and ~ 
merchants were able to save the streets 


wy 


Forest rangers study a trail map with R.L.P. 
Bigelow (right), honorary warden of Trinity. 


OLD REGION SERVES MINERS, FORESTERS 


< 


Since Bishop Kip’s arrival in 1854, more than 
$100,000,000 has passed over the counter of 
this old assay office. 


from being dug up by the greedy miners 
only by force of arms!” 

The town, located about 100 miles 
inland from the Pacific Ocean, has a 
climate so delightful that many well- 
to-do Easterners and city folk from the 
West Coast go there to live. It is from 
them that Trinity Church derives much 
of its financial support. Although it 
has only ninety-six communicants, the 
church has an annual budget of $5,000 
and since the beginning of 1940 has 


Mr. Pateman greeting parishioners after serv- 
ice shortly before he left Trinity Church. 
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spent $6,000 in repairs and is now 
building a parish house. 

This region is thinly populated hay- 
ing only about 50,000 inhabitants in 
the sections lying 300 miles north of 
Nevada City and extending the whole 
width of Northern California. Here 
there are no churches and the Rev. H. 
Thomas Pateman, former rector of 
Trinity Church, traveled throughout 
the area carrying on work with some of 
its 5,000 Episcopalians. 

Although the colorful days of the 
forty-niners are just a memory now, 
Nevada City remains a picturesque 
town today. Gold mines dot the nearby 
landscape while only five miles away 
are the snow-covered peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada foothills. Here, too, is 
the beginning of the redwood country, 
and the forestry post for all of Northern 
California, which is covered by aero- 
plane, is located in this town. Many 
of Trinity Church’s regular communi- 
cants are men of the forestry service. 

This year marks the eighty-seventh 
since Bishop Kip’s first visit to the 
Gold Country. It is recorded that he 
visited Nevada City on April 21, 1854, 


Historic Trinity Church, located on one of the 
town’s many hills, looks out over countryside, 


and preached to a congregation in Tem- 
perance Hall during a heavy rainstorm. 
A short time after his visit a church 
was built, but this was destroyed by a 
fire which swept the town in the sixties. 
Not long afterward, however, a finer 
building was erected in its place and 
here old Trinity has stood for more 
than seventy years across from Deer 
Creek where prospecting first was done 
in this region. 


Like many other members of old Trinity Parish, Leland Smith, on the left, is a forest service 
ranger. Several parishioners are mining engineers. 


AKING the Church into the home 
and into the office is one of the 
basic objectives of the Presiding Bish- 
op’s Forward in Service program. And 
Churchmen and women who wish to 
help'in this endeavor will find one sim- 
ple way is by using Church calendars. 
From the very beginning of Chris- 
tianity, festival days have been ob- 
served and Churchmen who know of 
these and are reminded of them by 
their Church calendar are making the 
Church a daily influence in their lives. 
The simplest type of Church calen- 
dar is the calendar card issued by the 
Forward Movement, which is the size 
of a playing card and is for pocket use. 
It indicates the major Church festivals 
and sells at 100 cards for 35c. 

Among those most familiar to 
Churchmen is the Ashby Kalendar 
which has the days and seasons of the 
Church year reproduced in proper 
liturgical colors; provides special head- 
ings for individual churches; includes 
Tables of Lessons for Sundays and 
Holy Days and has Tables of Psalms 
for important Church days. Its price 
is 35c. Another calendar published by 
Ashby is The Churchman’s Ordo Kal- 
endar. ‘This shows the “order of the 
day” and the proper color, and follows 
the supplementary missals to the Books 
of Common Prayer, especially the 
American Missal. It costs 25c. 

One of the most popular calendars 
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One of several Church calendar styles. 


is the Churchman’s edition of the 
Scripture Text Calendar, selling for 
30c a copy and published by More- 
house-Gorham Company. Special fea- 
tures include texts for Sundays and 
Holy Days chosen from the appropri- 
ate Epistles and Gospels in the Book 
of Common Prayer; Saints’ Days and 
liturgical colors for every day. 

Another Morehouse-Gorham calen- 
dar is the Episcopal Church Lesson 
Calendar, formerly called the “Desk 
Kalender,” generally used by the 
clergy at the lectern since it has the 
lesson for each Sunday. The 1942 
calendar includes the proper Psalms 
and colors for each day of the year. 

The Howard Jacobs Company pub- 
lishes the Christian Year and Church 
Kalendar, commonly known as the “K”’ 
calendar. Its most popular use is in 
the sacristy by the altar guilds, who 
find it of value as a guide to the colors 
to be used each Sunday. The 1942 
issue will cost $1. 

College students as well as clergy- 
men find the College Work Calendar 
particularly useful since it runs from 
September to September. Important 
Church days, including Saints’ Days, 
are listed in this calendar, costing 50c. 

THe CuHuRCHMAN Red and Gold 
Calendar includes a listing of the 
birthdays of many poets, painters, 
musicians, scientists, social workers 
and others whose anniversaries might 
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well be commemorated. Another fe 
ture is a page of suggested lessons fo 
special occasions, in addition to tho 
listed in the Prayer Book. The calen 
dar retains the trial lectionary for 
every day, the instructions for altai 
guilds, and suggested Psalms, hymns 
and lessons for special occasions. 
It costs 75c. ie 


Church Calendar card issued by the ~ 
Forward Movement. : 
ames (He DISCIPLE S* WAY Kass 
i CHURCH CALENDAR—1942 
SMTWTF S|] 
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~ Working with Church’s 500,000 youth 


x Life and Liberty Budget 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL, under the leadership of the Presiding Bishop, 
‘calls the Church to interpret its 1942 Program in terms of “life and liberty.” 
‘Here are the major items of work and the budget totals in round figures: 


Spreading the Gospel of the more abundant life in thirty-six missionary dis- 
tricts and aided dioceses in rural and mountain areas of the West and South— 
to Negroes, Indians, and Orientals, as well as people of our own race including 
great shifting populations $520,000 


Carrying the Cross to our possessions including Alaska, Honolulu, Panama 
Canal Zone, Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands—all strategic 
centers in these days of crisis $285,000 


Aiding Christian people of our own communion in China, Japan, Brazil, 
~ Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico, India, and Liberia to establish and 
gi eB icid the Church $750,000 


_ Assisting nine Negro schools and colleges serving 11,000 Negro youth, all 
under the American Church Institute for Negroes $148,000 


oe Aiding the Church of England again to hold the life line of her vast mis- 
- sionary program throughout the world 


$300,000 
$ 30,000 
$ 18,000 


Working among college and university students 


_ The balance of the budget is for FoRWARD IN SERVICE, Refugee Work, Chris- 
_ tian Education, Christian Social Relations, Promotion, Finance, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, Conference and Training Centers, Girls’ Friendly Society, Church 
Mission of Help, Church Periodical Club, Pensions, Maintenance of the Church 
“Missions House, etc. 


The total of the 1942 Budget for the Church’s Program is $2,524,770 


Said to be the first ecclesiastical flower show ever held, the Altar Guild of Holy Trinity 

yhurch, Decatur, Georgia, sponsored such an event recently. It attracted wide interest and 
@ varied array of floral arrangements. Below is a general view of the exhibit hall. Atlanta 
and nearby churches cooperated in showing altar and other types of displays. Mrs. Fletcher 
Pearson Crown originated the idea. The Rev. Charles Holding is rector of Holy Trinity. 


THE RETURN TO 
RELIGION 
By Henry C. Link 


This book has helped countless thou- 
sands to a happier, more abundant life. 
It is now made available at a truly 
popular price to help many new read- 
ers in this time of crisis. "Every Ameri- 
can ought to read it,’’ says William 
Lyon Phelps. $1.00 


ON GUARD 
By Joseph R. Sizoo 


Here is the ideal book for the man in 
the service and for all men and women 
at home. ON GUARD contains a help- 
ful reading for every day in the year 
and an important selection of prayers. 
Suitable articles are included for spe- 
cial days, such as Christmas, Mother's 
Day, birthdays and anniversaries, $1.00 


ARE WE IMMORTAL? 
By Winifred Kirkland 


This timely book is a glowing testament 
to a burning faith in a God who will 
not toss into oblivion a single soul He 
has created. An eloquent and inspiring 
message from a noted author. $ .90 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
THE CROSS 


By Frederick K. Stamm 


Dr. Stamm offers a truly spiritual in- 
terpretation of the significance of the 
Cross for our generation. He reveals 
the strength of Christ's teachings and 
demonstrates the need for and the ef- 
fectiveness of His gospel in an insane, 
violent world. $1.50 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By J. S. Whale 


A forthright statement of our Christian 
faith, based on the New Testament and 
the authority of the Church. “Will do 
much to strengthen an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the great doctrines of 
the Church.’—Religious Book Club 
Bulletin. $2.00 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
NEW ORDER 
By William Paton 


In this stirring manifesto for a truly vic- 
torious Christian peace, Dr,’ Paton an- 
swers vital current questions from the 
Christian point of view. He exposes 
the chaos which preceded the war, and 
provides an enlightened and practical 
program for Christian action in a criti- 
cal future. $1.50 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
sett 


are an unmistakable evidence 


«aGOOD HOME 


Let Egermeier’s storybooks help you to 
implant Christian principles in the_de- 
veloping minds of your children. These 
books instruct as they entertain. 


Picture-Story Life of Christ 
New Testament stories from Eger- 
meier’s Bible Story Book in a new 
form. Almost every other »vage is 
an interesting Bible picture besides 
18 in color and 43 scenes of the 
Holy Land 300 pages. A deluxe 
fabrikoid two-tone cover. Full color 
jacket. Only $2.00 


Bible Picture ABC Book 


For the primary child. 26 Eger- 
meier’s inimitable Bible stories. A 
superb colored picture for each 
letter of. the alphabet. Beautiful 
blue cover with picture. Only $1.00 


Order from your church publishing house 


- AWARNER PRESS. PRODUCT 
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THE REV. 
H LCTIN, 


bal’) er 
ELECTRICITY” 
THE CaS 4 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
STEEL BULLETINS 
WILE EAST A’ 
LIFE-TIME 


The beautiful De Luxe 
Church Bulletin = 
Board, sold at the extremely low 
price of $59.00. More than five- 
thousand now in use. 

New sign panels to fit your old 
cabinet can be furnished in any 
desired size at small cost. Or you 
can build your own cabinet from 
our free blue prints and have a 
complete new bulletin at a great 
saving. 

Write for information. 
Ask for Cataloa 208. 
H.E. WINTERS SPECIALTY Co. 


Davenport, lowa 
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A new bishop of the Church, the Rt, Rev. Noble C. Powell, coadjutor of Maryland, was 

consecrated recently by the Presiding Bishop. Above, Bishop Powell is shown with Mrs. 

Powell and their two sons, Philip and Thomas. Before his consecration, Bishop Powell was 
dean of the Washington Cathedral. He is a native of Alabama. 


“A Gift With A Life Income” 


Che SALVATION ARMY 


. (A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 


ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 


An Annuity with The Salvation Army assures you a LIFE INCOME that is 
safe, dependable, and regular — it continues as long as you live. Issued 
under authority ot certificate by New York State Insurance Department, 
it gives double security. 


At death of annuitant, gift enables The Salvation Army to carry on its 
religious and charitable work and so ministers to the physical and 
spiritual redemption of those in need. 

Thus, you secure an assured income during your lifetime, with the addi- 
tional satisfaction of knowing that at your decease the gift, in your name, 
will continue warm-hearted Christian charity through this organization. 


Learn more of this plan of combining a gift 
with a life income. Write today for Booklet 1'0 


(CLIP THIS COUPON) 


National Secretary 


THE SALVATION ARMY — 120-130 West 14th Street (10) 
(A New York Corporation) New York, N. Y. 
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THIs ouTpooR 
MARRIAGE ALTAR 
OF PAINTED ITALIAN 
MOSAIC ISIN THE 
GARDEN AT ST. 
JOHN'S CHURCH IN 
WAVERLEY PLACE, 

New York City 
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Churchman Award Made 
Mr. Wendell L. Willkie, Churchman, 
‘received the 1941 Churchman Award 
recently. The award is given annually 
_to one who has rendered distinguished 
service in the “promotion of good will 
and better understanding among all 
peoples,” by The Churchman, bi- 
weekly religious journal. The citation 

read: ! 
“To Wendell L. Willkie who believes that 


Boys 
2 ac- 


_ CHESTER H. DES ROCHERS, Headmaster 
: 2477 Como Ave. W., St. Paul, Minn. 


on the 


St. Hlary’s Hall Delaware 


Episcopal school for girls 6 to 18, established 

} 1837. Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 

| Dramatics, and Secretarial subjects. Easily 
accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 

_ FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 

| Headmistress Box F Burlington, N. J. 


St MICHAEL’S “SEA GOING 
BELLS” IN CHARLESTON,0.C. 
WERE BROUGHT FROM 
ENGLAND IN 1764 AND 


AVE CROSSED THE 


ATLANTIC FIVE TIMES 


freedom and goodwill can endure only 
through informed intelligence; who cherishes 
justice as a cornerstone of an uncorrupted 
social order; who holds the conviction that 
independence of thought and action in be- 
half of the highest ethical standards.is of the 
essence of Americanism; that such inde- 
pendence is neither for sale to the highest 
bidder nor for sacrifice on the altar of ter- 
rorism. To one whose forthright courage 
and clear-sighted vision, exercised in the sup- 
port of the sterling traditions of our nation, 
have inspired and clarified understanding of 
true democracy in millions of his fellow 
citizens.” 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 


A graduate school preparing women for 
Church work as deaconesses or lay work- 
in the fields of religious education, 


ers 
social service, and evangelistic work. Op- 
portunity to work for advanced degrees. 
ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., B.D., Dean 


1820 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, California 


Philadelphia Divinity School 
THE DEPARTMENT OF WOMEN 


Training for Directors, of Religious Education, 
College Workers, Missionaries, and other serv- 


ices open to women in the Church. Three year 
course, including Clinical Training, leading to 
the degree of Th.B. Special courses to meet 
special requirements. Address: 


MISS KATHARINE A. GRAMMER, M.A. 
Dean of omen 
4205 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


$Y 


PARISH BULLETINS 

Various religious subjects for all occasions 
including series on life of Christ with scrip- 
ture text. Attractively lithographed one side 
on good paper. Reasonably priced. Must see 
to appreciate superb values. Write for samples. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ART PRESS 
218 Shawnee Terrace South, Louisville, Ky. 


Over 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 


were sold in 1940 by members of Sunday 
schools, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. Finest quality cloths. They 
enable you to earn money for your treas- 
ury, and make friends for your organi- 
zation. 


Sample Free to Official 


Money for Your Treasury 
Sangamon Mills—Est. 1915—Cohoes, N. Y. | 
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Outfitters to 
CHURCH and CLERGY 


Clerical Suits, Cassocks, Surplices, Choir 
Vestments, Altar Linens. 


Inquiries invited. 


562 5th Ave. 
c.M. ALMY & SON,INC. ‘New York 


y ESTMENTS for 
Clergy and Choir 


Altar Linens . . . . Embroideries ... . 


Materials by the yard... . Tailoring 
Episcopal Church Flags. Send for catalogue. 


J:M: Hal; ING. “eae 


Big PROFITS 


for Your Organization 


burch societies, 
’s Ca apres 

u ds quickly, easily, 
will provide ample fue 2 how the sale 
underour 
has solved 


iculars. 
PaORD.,Lehigh Ave. 


BRONZE 
CHURCH 
TABLETS 


Distinguished indi- 
vidual designs in all 
sizes, for every pur- 
pose. Send us wording 
and specifications for 
Free Sketch and quo- 
tation—no obligation. 
Request our special 
illustrated booklet. 


International Tablet Co. 
36 East 22nd St., New York City 


GRADED 
LESSONS 


that TEACH 
THE BIBLE 


If you believe that the Bible should be 
taught in the Sunday School, you will be 
satisfied with nothing less than STANDARD 
True-to-the-Bible, Christ-Centered Sunday 
School Courses. Send for 


FREE PROSPECTUS 


which gives complete details of these out- 
standing Sunday School Lessons, both 
Graded and Uniform. Tell us department 
in which you are interested. Enjoy the 
same splendid results from your teaching 
that thousands of STANDARD-using schools 
are experiencing. Mail your request today. 
Address Department FQ-12. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The peace of mind which comes from a 
regular income and provision for the future 
may add years to your life. Figures prove 
that owners of annuities are longer lived 
than the average person ... As a holder of 
an Annuity Agreement of the American 
Bible Society you receive a check at stated 
intervals, regardless of disturbing or per- 
plexing world conditions. Such checks have 
never failed though they have been issued 
regularly for more than 90 years. You enjoy 
protection in old age through a steady in- 
come. You enjoy also the permanent satis- 
faction of taking part in the increasingly 
important work of making the Bible more 
widely available throughout the world. 

May we send you “A Gift That Lives,” a booklet explaining 
the plan and how you may enjoy its two-fold advantages? 


a — ___ MAIL _ THIS COUPON TODAY 


INCOME Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obli- 
gation, your booklet SP-39 en- | 
titled “a Gift That wives.” } 
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(Above) Part of the new editorial board of “The Witness.” Front row, left to right: the Rev. 

Messrs. Arthur Lichtenberger, William B. Spofford, William B. Sperry, Otis Rice; second row: 

Christopher Morley, Jr., Rose Phelps, the Rev. Frederick C. Grant, Louisa Russell and the 

Rev. Howard C. Robbins; back row: Bishop Ludlow, the Rev. Lane Barton, Bishop Gilbert, 
and the Rev. Louis W. Pitt. 


New Witness 

A venture in “group editing” enters 
the Church this month with the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. Frederick C. 
Grant, D.D., as chairman of a new 
editorial board of The Witness, Epis- 
copal Church weekly. William B. 
Spofford continues as managing editor 
and Christopher Morley, Jr., becomes 
assistant managing editor. 

The editorial board includes: Bish- 
ops Charles K. Gilbert of New York, 
and Theodore R. Ludlow of Newark; 
the Rev. Messrs. Donald B. Aldrich, 
New York; Lane W. Barton, Orange, 


Recent statistics show that one out of 
every ninety-two persons in the United States 
is an Episcopalian. Figures for high school 
and college students show a higher per- 
centage of Churchmen. One student in every 
fifty found in American high schools is an 
Episcopalian while one out of every twenty 
college students is a member of the Church. 


You Send 
No Money 
In Advance 


N. J.; Joseph F. Fletcher, Cincinnati; 
John Gass, Troy, N. Y.; Arthur Licht- 
enberger, Newark; Louis W. Pitt, Otis 
R. Rice, Howard Chandler Robbins, 
William B. Sperry, John W. Suter, 
Rose Phelps and Louisa Russell of 
New York, 

“The new Witness will follow the 
modern trend of group editing, with 
a number of distinguished Church 
men and women meeting each week to 
plan the forthcoming number,” says 
the announcement. Sponsoring the 
venture is the newly incorporated 
Church Publishing Association, headed 
by Mr. Samuel Thorne of New York. 


Baptizers: Keep Out 

A sign recently appeared on a Gulf 
Coast farm fence reading: 

Positively no more baptizing in my 
pasture. Twice here in the last two 
months my gate has been left open by 
Christian people, and before I chase my 
heifers all over the country again all 
sinners can go where they are supposed 
to go. 


NEED MONEY P22 


Here is a new, different and easy way 
to raise funds for your Church or Or- 
ganization. You can secure $100 and 
24 card tables. No deposit, nothing 
to buy. Many enthusiastic letters 
attest to success and merit of our 
unique plan. Write for detailed in- 
formation. No obligation. 


F. W. MATHERS 


ADVERTISING CARD TABLES 
ASHLAND, NEW JERSEY 


| 
! 
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Burma Road Provides Now Centers 


(Continued from Page 9) 


roe here for a time until the Rev. 
_W. Y. Chin came to take charge. A 
strong and vigorous congregation has 
been gathered from the whole com- 
_ munity, men from the army school, 
“men and women from the medical 
services, local police officers, mer- 
_ chants and just plain city folks. 
Further west, near Tali, Central 
~ China College with its erand staff is 
located at Hsichow, again one of the 
“most beautiful places in the world. 
Canton Union Theological College is 
also here. Little churches and con- 
-_ gregations are therefore springing up 
in the district. 
What will happen in this whole 
-area when China is free once more, 
when the Yangtze is open again, and 
- Shanghai, Nanking, and Hankow are 
Chinese cities once again, we do not 
_ know; but for the present at any rate 
God has put much work into our 
hands. The tradition of the Episcopal 
Church throughout the world is not 
only to follow its people when they 
move but to stay behind with the folks 
__ that are left behind. Our work, there- 
fore, is not only to deal with those who 
are possibly temporary residents along 
the Burma Road, but to reach out to 
_ those whose home it is. 
Bishop Tsu and I visited Central 


his consecration. At a picnic of all 
the staff, out on a hillside, Dr. Francis 
Wei, president of the cece. said, 
“One of the joys of being a Church- 
man is that wherever you go there ‘ 
always a bishop responsible for you.” 
a ‘There we were at the foot of the great 
masses of snow-covered hills which 
begin to divide China and India. We 
felt ourselves on the border of the 
world. But it was true. That area is 
part of a diocese of the Church. I 
thank God that out of the cruelty of 
the war, and in spite of the great cost 
to abc who have had to leave their 
homes and come to a strange land, 
“the Church of God goes on growing 
inder the power of His spirit. 


Rosert AND ALAN Rossins 


CHURCH CRAFTSMEN 
59 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Church Decorations, Altars, Reredoses, Statues, 
% Crucifixes, and Christmas Cribs. 


ing little more. 
after Christmas cards a 


- China College about six weeks before. 


» If you would give sdmething that carries the true spirit of 
i uch finer than a stereotyped card yet cost- 
. something of spiritual value to be treasured long 
e fofgotten ... something that may even change 
the lives of its recipjénts/to the Christ-like way ... Consider these: 


THE UPPER ROOM—As a Christmas remem- 
brance from pastor, group leader, relative or 
friend, there is no more appropriate gift than 
The Upper Room, world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide. Recipients of a year’s 
subscription will be notified by us with an 
attractive gift card bearing your name as the 
giver. For 1 cent each (lots of 10 or more) you 
can obtain special Christmas envelopes in two 
colors in which your gift copies of The Upper 
Room may be mailed or given direct. 


PICTURES IN THE UPPER ROOM; A STUDY 
IN DEVOTIONAL ART, a beautiful 96-page 
book containing reproductions of 20 cover 
pictures from The Upper Room and their in- 
terpretations by Albert Edward Bailey. A most 
appreciated gift for those who regularly use 
The Upper Room. Same size as The Upper 
Room, with attractive two-color paper cover. 
Price 25 cents, postpaid. Twelve for $2.50. 


A POCKET PRAYER BOOK, compiled by 
Bishop Ralph Spaulding Cushman. Vest-pocket 
size, bound in imitation leather, this prayer 
book is now in its third printing though first 
published only six months ago. As a help in 
prayer life, meditations and worship services, 
it is used and treasured by thousands of Chris- 
tians. 144 pages. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
Twelve for $2.50. 


MAKE OUT YOUR ORDER TODAY for the above publications and mail at 
once so as to avoid any possible delay in handling. 


Order your full number of copies of The Upper Room for the regular quarterly 
distribution. January, February, March issue now ready. Yearly subscriptions, 
30 cents, postpaid; foreign, 40 cents. Ten or more copies on consignment to one 
address, 5 cents each, postpaid, with privilege of returning at our expense any 
unused and unsold copies. 


Ft HE 


Maik all orders to 


HPPER A ODS 


307 AMERICAN TRUST BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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1942 
GQhurch Kalendar 


THE ONLY KALENDAR PUBLISHED 
WITH DAYS OF THE CHURCH YEAR 
PRINTED IN THEIR PROPER COLORS 


N artistic and useful Kalendar 

that includes Tables of Lessons 
for all church days. Proper and 
selected Psalms for seasons, days and 
special occasions. All Sundays and 
Seasons of the church year printed 
in their correct colors. On the head- 
ing is a full color reproduction of 
W.L. Taylor's famous painting, ‘The 
Lord is My Shepherd.” 


Circular on request—Sample copy 
postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 


SPECIAL KALENDARS 
The same Kalendar as above except 
made for your church with exterior 
or interior church view, picture of 
rector or choir, and order of church 
services, meetings of societies, or 
other information on the heading, 
* Circular on request * 


THOUSANDS ARE PROFITABLY SOLD 
BY CHURCH SOCIETIES EACH YEAR 


ASHBY COMPANY « ERIE, PA. 
425 State 


IDEAL WAR-TIME 


Christmas Gifts 


COMBINE 


Patriotism 
Maximum war-relief ministry imme- 
diately through agency of the 
donor’s choice. 


Philanthropy 
Food and life’s necessities for our 
kinsmen who once had Christmas 
trees and joys but who now hunger 
for bread. 

Perennial Christmas Gifts 
Attractive certificate of honor and 
Christmas card with annuity check 
(3% to 7%) to donor or to any 
annuitant named by donor, each 
Christmas for remainder of annui- 
tant’s life. 

Double Guarantee 
Regular unfailing payment of irre- 
ducible annual Christmas check 
guaranteed by old line legal reserve 
life insurance company chosen by 
or acceptable to the donor. 


m= = (CUP THIS COUPON) __ 
The GOLDEN RULE FOUNDATION 


i 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. U 

t Kindly send additional information and J 

i rates for Golden Rule Guaranteed War 1 

ri Relief Life Annuities. (F) 

1 INetine stn sreca ecco ter a tarste legs sinc le oe anierats : 
Addiessccnrcintiesstctss at aids om sisoerere sidtats I 

4 Deitewote Birth est stoic acre ciel te Some « i 


The Rev. Curtis W. V. Junker (above) of 
Sisseton, S. D., becomes field secretary of 
the National Council’s Division of Youth on 
January 1. He has been superintending 
presbyter of the Sisseton Missions and youth 
adviser in the Sixth Province. 


FORTH QUIZ 


Answers to questions on page 3. 


1—Fagots, such as the country people 
normally use for a light outdoors. Page 18. 

2—From Connecticut. Page 17. 

3—The Burma Road lies almost wholly in 
his diocese of Hongkong. Page 8. 

4—Long Island, Pennsylvania, New York 


and Southern Ohio. Page 24. 
5—Egypt, Ethiopia, Syria, Iran, Iraq. 
Page 6. 


6—Its vestry, in addition to six Episco- 
palians, includes two Presbyterians, two Con- 
gregationalists and one Quaker. Page 26. 

7—It is building a new mission to serve the 
federal housing project called Liberty 
Square. Page 20. 

8—It runs from September to September. 
Page 28. 

9—In 1918. By Dr. T. Tertius Noble, 
former organist of York Minster, England. 
Page 10. 

10—About fourteen every minute, or more 
than 7,000,000 a year. Page 12. 

11—Soldiers back from Cuba who were 
suffering from typhoid fever were cared for 
there by his order. Page 22. 

12—Bishop Stephen E. Keeler, coadjutor 
of Minnesota, and Dr. Kenneth C. M. Sills, 
president of Bowdoin College. Page 21. 


Lowered Rates— 
More Liberal Terms 


FOR LOANS 


for the erection of churches, parish 
houses, rectories and for repairs are 
now in effect. Your parish can take 
advantage of our economical terms. 
Write today for details. 

The Secretary, 


American Church Building Fund 
Commission 


281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Printed Effects... — 
AT LOW COST WITH VARI-TYPER 


Use Vari-Typer, the Office Com- 
posing Machine with changeable types 
and spacings, and your present dup- 
licating equipment to improve the 
appearance and effectiveness of your 
programs, bulletins, notices, etc. 

. Vari-Typer’s wide selection of in- 
stantly changeable types and variable 
spacings make it possible for you to 
obtain a printed effect (with squared 
margins, as in this copy) at low 
cost. Send today for your free copy 
of the portfolio, “How You Can Profit 
by Using Vari-Typer.”’ 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
333 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK, N. Y. 


and Other Church Workers. 
Deaconesses Prepares Women for Service - 
in the Church as Deaconesses, or as Trained 
Workers in Parishes, Rural Districts, and Mis- | 
sion Fields. The course includes Field Work in ~ 
both Religious 
Address: 
DEACONESS ELEANOR P. SMITH ; 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 


Education and Social Service. 


~ CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT R + BAABROWERSS f 
HANGINGS * STOLES ¢ VESTMEMTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNEOM SERVICE 


| a NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. Iam 
821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA,PA 


For Choirs, Choral Groups, 
Graduation 

Fine materials, beautiful work, 

pleasingly low prices. State your 

needs. Catalog, samples on re- 

quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1128 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill, 


For Church Socials, 
Dinners, Meetings 
Light weight but sturdy. Easily 
handled even by ladies. Stacked 
and stored in small space. Low- 
est_prices — one year to pay. 
Illustrated Catalog FREE. 
THE MONROE COMPANY 
4 Church St. Colfax, lowa 


FOLDING CHAIRS—, 

Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full § 

Upholstered Seat and Form-Fitting Back. 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. $19.50 dozen. 
REDINGTON COMPANY 

Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


HYMNAL 


Words only (5%2" x 3%") ie j 
Musical (8%4” x 6") pide Bi 

In lots of 100 or more 00%) a 

Choir, reinforced (84%" x 6") ni 

In lots of 100 or more ........... oe 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER : 
Small (5¥2" x 34%") = 
Bape (772 XD Yow cc Sf 
BOOK OF OFFICES FOR 2 
CERTAIN OCCASIONS | wi 
Cra) os be ee ’ 


STOWE'S CLERICAL DIRECTORY 
194) Edition: (10% x 75) ic)... a 


A PRAYER BOOK FOR 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


Ue RIG.) oi eaten 


* Postage extra 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 
(A Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 


20 “EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping Early! 


Let FortH help you with your gift problem—and without joining shopping crowds. With its 
graphic, pictorial presentation of the news of the Church, FortH makes an ideal and econom- 
ical gift for relatives and friends, for young men in the U. S. Service, for vestrymen, Church thn 
School teachers and other parish workers. You can enter six yearly subscriptions (including 
your own renewal) for only $5 or ten subscriptions for $7.50. Attractive gift announcement 
cards will be mailed in your name in time for Christmas or, if you prefer, will be sent you 
for forwarding or presentation with a personal greeting. No tax, no bother of shopping! Just 
fill out the convenient form below and mail your order today to avoid the last minute rush! 


RERE 


lorth 281 Fourth Avenue, New York El 


Please enter the following subscriptions to FortH and mail gift announcement cards in my name. [] Send gift 
' cards to me. [] I enclose $ . [J I will send check after Christmas. 


My Name and Address 


Name... 


Addr eSS roercccins 


City and State. 
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City and State 


Name... , 
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_ City and State... 


Name 
Address 

City and State 
Name 
Address 

City and State 
Name 
Address 

City and State 
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LINDLEY 


Every Layman Should Read. 


In My Father's House —A very practical folder 
with many suggestions and helps on worship for 
the layman. A pamphlet which every layman and 
woman should read this season as part of For- 
ward in Service. $1.50 per 100 copies. 


Power Through Prayer and Worship — Practical 
consideration of the “how” of prayer and wor- 
ship, especially useful in connection with the Pre- 
siding Bishop’s Forward in Service theme. 5c a 
copy. 


ORDER BLANK 


THE BOOK STORE 
281 Fourth Avenwe, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me: 


[J In My Father’s House—$1.50 per 100. 

[] Power Through Prayer and Worship—sc. 
[] Power of God Through Money—$1. per 100. 
[J Along the Great River—#l. 

() The Church Marches On—25c. 

J Philippine Kaleidoscope—35c. 

(J Our Expanding Church—25c. 

(J Catalogue. 


NAME, 32 So eee Sai ee) 
STREET 


CUE Y 2, ekoreees a en 
AMOUNT ENCLOSED §$..... 


(PLEASE FILL OUT PLAINLY AND ENCLOSE REMITTANCE) 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
281 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Power of God Through Money, by Lewis B. Frank- 
lin—Tells in a way which every layman can 
understand the spiritual quality of money and 


the place of money in the life of the churchman. — 


$1.00 per 100 copies. 


Along the Great River, by Virginia E. Huntington 2 
—The story of present conditions and problems ~ 
and the relation of the Episcopal Church to social 
and political forces in China. $1.00. 


The Church Marches On—A 125-page book tell 
ing through text and picture the thrilling story « 
the National Church's work around the world to 
day. 25c. 


Philippine Kaleidoscope—A venturesome story | 
the Church’s work in the Philippine Islands, as 
told by the Rev. Vincent H. Gowen. Illustrated. 35¢. 


& g 
Our Expanding Church — An introductory study 
by James Thayer Addison of the foundations, 
achievements, problems and opportunities of the 


Church's mission. 25c. 


Write for Catalogue of Forward in Service, 


Forward Movement and National Council 
. Py : 
publications. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODA 


